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So much to do...so little time. And family time is precious. We know that at the end 
of the day, you'd rather be helping with homework than saddled with housework. That's 
why every product we offer is designed to get the job done better...and faster. Take 
Thermador's CM oven, combining convection, microwave and radiant heat to reduce 


cooking time by 50%. Now you have twice as much time for the things that matter. 
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Call for a dealer near you. 


‘Youcan bankon — 
an Electrical Alliance Contractor, 


Page Lansdale 
Group V.P. Corporate Facilities 
Chevy Chase Bank 


When you have multiple projects 
going on all over the area like we 
do, you don't want the risks of 
inferior electrical installation. From 
our new corporate headquarters to 
our branch offices, Chevy Chase 
Bank counts on the experience and 
expertise of Alliance Contractors to 
get the job done right the first time. 

The Electrical Alliance, 
representing the largest electrical 
contracting companies in our 
region, is known for superior stan- 
dards and ongoing management 
education. Their expert crews are 
trained in the latest electrical and | 
telecommunications technologies. 
With an Alliance contractor on the 
job, property managers can be 
assured their electrical installations 
will go smoothly, safely; on time 
and within budget. 

As far as Page Lansdale is 


concerned, that makes an Alliance 


contractor a good investment. 


THE ELECTRICAL ALLIANCE 


A Powerful Advantage 


703-380-6900 
www.electrical-alliance.org 


The Electrical Alliance is a co-operative of the National Electrical Contractors Association 
and Local 26 International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
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he golden triangle partnership a devoted builder teamed HORIZON 
T with a talented architect and trusting owner is the secret to BUILDERS 
Horizon Builder’s award-winning portfolio of custom residences. Our 
craftsman are passionate about tec hnique, focused on detail, and have 
the experience to troubleshoot issues well before the eleventh hour. Extreme ( 1ftsma hi 


You've created a vision. Horizon will make your plans a reality. Bu pt 


Horizon Builders, Inc. * 410.721.4877 * DC Metro 301.261.6706 * 2131 Espey Court * suite 3 * Crofton, Maryland 21114 


The choice for quality, 


er ed 
and modern living. 
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ARCHITECTURE@HOME 


Welcome to the second annual residential design issue of 
AIA/DC Magazine. Since debuting last year, our quarterly 
magazine has received a national award of excellence from 
the American Institute of Architects for raising public 
awareness of architecture and design. The jury called the 
magazine “a thought-provoking and informative publication 
that offers readers a steady diet of delight.” We are very 
proud of this award, but prouder still of the great public 


popularity of our magazine. 


Architecture2Home is always my favorite issue because it is 
about dreams coming true. This year, we can help you 
renovate, whether you just want to find a place to store the 
kid’s snow boots ("Answers Home," page 29) or build a 
homestead that will last for generations (“A New Ancestral 
Home," page 16). We bring you stories of great clients 
(Mary Evans on page 12) and not-so-great clients ("An 
Architect Learns To Be A Client,” page 11). We reveal the 
secrets of adding a master bath (“The Not So Big 
Bathroom," page 24), a splendid beach house (“4AVALON, 
4REAL,” page 22) and what renovations can add to the 


value of your home (“Renovating for Resale,” page 33). 


Most importantly, our editor Hannah McCann interviewed 
many Washington-area architects to find out what makes a 
good client (“The Good Client,” page 7). Our Toolbox 
section features ways to get you ready to be one. Working 
with an architect can be a great experience, but as AIA Gold 
Medallist Frank Gehry says, “An architect is only as good as 
his clients." This issue is dedicated to the good client—one 


who communicates, collaborates, and inspires. 


Mary Fitch, AICP 
Executive Director 
Washington Chapter/American Institute of Architects 
DS. For more information about any of the architects 


mentioned here, or for other architectural resources, please 


log on to our updated website at www.aiadc.com. 
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THE GOOD CLIENT 


Stories of Homeowners 
Who Made the Difference 


by Hannah McCann 


Architects will tell you that it happens more often than not. In 
the first meeting with a potential client, the homeowner apologizes 
for asking questions, sheepishly admitting, “I’ve never done this 
before.” 

Why apologize? For most homeowners, hiring an architect is a 
once-in-a-lifetime experience. The only experts on the process are 
probably the architects themselves, who have worked with dozens 
of clients over the years. Here several local architects share their 
stories of clients who helped a project succeed. 


Take an Active Role 


“Some clients think that they hire an architect, go to Europe, 
and come back to a project that is done,” says George Gordon, 
AIA, of George Gordon Architects. “But unless they're hiring a 
rock-star architect, and all they want is the name on it, the 
architect needs to know what the clients want.” 

The ideal client, in Gordon's mind, is like Rick: involved every 
step of the way. Gordon has worked with Rick for almost 20 years, 
first designing his retail stores, then parts of his home—starting 


When it came time to choose the stone for the floor of the 
party room, George Gordon, AIA, and his client visited 
suppliers together until they found the perfect pallet. 


MEL 
Focue 


with a media room, then adding a three-car garage, and now a 
guest house. 

“Thinking about adding to or renovating your home is an 
anxiety-provoking experience," Gordon says. “Everyone gets 
nervous about surprises. One of the things that has made Rick's 
projects successful is his level of involvement. He always wants to 
know what is going to happen. That's his method of coping with 
the stress and ensuring that there are no disappointments." 

For Rick, no detail is unimportant. When it came time to 
choose the stone for the floor of the party room, Gordon showed 
him several samples he had in his office, suggesting that one, in 
particular, would work best. Rick didn’t agree. “Instead of 
deciding in a typical office way, selecting from the range of samples 
we had here, Rick wanted to visit stone suppliers together and pick 
out a pallet in person. So one Saturday afternoon, we drove 
around to four or five places, and at the last one we found a 
reddish brown paving stone from Pennsylvania. It was different 
from what either of us had imagined, but it was really beautiful. It 
perfectly suited the color and texture of the other finishes and the 
stone of the fireplace.” 


Robert C. Lc 


A photograph of the client's grandmother's house in South Carolina (left) inspired Muse Architects' addition to this Chevy Chase home (right). 


Say What You Think 


When your architect proudly shows you the first plans and We presented initial sketches to the owners, illustrating a multi 


P, PH F- 1 > « (i T a HP , -- L4 > 
drawings, nagging thoughts of, “W here will I put dirty laundry: gabled approach that would help reduce the scale of the two-story 


pUWWIL. i Eo » » r b dd av — +, 6 » ` " T 
or “What about the closet space | wanted?” may seem addition," Stephen Muse, FAIA, recalls. As neighbors and friends 


embarrassingly pedantic if your architect is poetically describing of Muse, the clients were predisposed to a certain candor with their 


the “feel” of the spaces. architect. “John and Betsy offhandedly commented that it looked 


But the thoughts crossing your mind are essential to getting the like Sunnyside, John’s grandmother's home in Greenwood, South 


design right tor you. Even whimsical notions can make the ( "'arolina." 


difference between a fine plan and a perfect plan, as the following At the next meeting, they brought a picture of this historic 


example from Muse Architects illustrates. residence where John had spent summers in his youth. After 


The clients knew what they wanted in an addition on the back of looking at the picture and hearing Johns stories, we suggested that 
g £j 8t 


their Chevy Chase home: a kitchen/family room, bathroom, and we could develop the addition's facade to recall the family home. 


pantry on the main floor; a master bedroom, master bathroom, and They were surprised and delighted. The finished addition satisfies 


study on the second floor; access to the garden with a covered the family’s needs, and also provides a very personal connection to 


porch. Most importantly, the addition should not look larger than their roots and history.” 


the house. 
Robert C. Lautman 
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a Before 


A After 


The addition opens the house to the gardens and adds generous 
square footage: a kitchen/family room on the first level (partially 
pictured at right); a master bedroom, bath, and study above. 


The owner of this house in 
Georgia sent enough photos to 
Bennett Frank McCarthy Architects 
that they could design a new 
porch without ever setting foot on 
the site. 


Keep In Touch 


Some clients hesitate to contact their architects outside of a 
scheduled meeting time. They may have visions of the fee-clock 
ticking or worry they’re being a “bother.” But according to 
architects, constant communication is essential for a successful 
project. 

A clients call motivates an architect, says John Thompson, AIA, 
of John Thompson Architect. Over the past 20 years, Thompson 
has designed ongoing renovations for the home of a local 
commercial developer. Each time, the client approaches the project 
with the same attention to detail that he would bring to a business 
venture. “My client walks through the site, and he'll see a half- 
dozen things and e-mail me, saying, “What’s the status on the 
millworker? The paint? When are the light fixtures coming in?’ 
He e-mails me at least once a day. He gets frustrated because I 
don’t check it enough! Sometimes I need that, because I’m so busy 


I'm just dealing with what's right in front of me.” 


What can you see that your architect can’t? Everything, in the 
extreme case of Bennett Frank McCarthy Architects, Inc., who 
designed a porch renovation without ever setting eyes on the site. 
The award-winning porch was designed for a homeowner in 
Cartersville, Georgia, who contacted the architects after seeing their 
work in a magazine. 

"When she called, we explained that the obvious complication 
was the geographical barrier between our office and the project 
site," says Shawn Buehler, a Project Architect at Bennett Frank 
McCarthy. “Undeterred, Beth sent us a series of numbered 
photographs along with an e-mail that described the various views. 
Using the pictures and measurements she provided, we produced 
three schemes and faxed them to her. By phone and e-mail, we 
managed to combine the preferred features of the three schemes 
into one set of plans and elevations which were then developed into 
construction documents." 

“The next thing we knew, our client was calling us with various 
construction questions. Despite our distance from the site, we were 
kept involved in the selection of the stone, interpretation of the 
drawings, and construction of most every detail. When e-mail and 
phone proved inadequate, we faxed sketches of various details. 
Many clients and builders would see the absent architect as a 
chance to cut corners, but thanks to Beth, we were closely involved 
in the process." 

"Beth has asked us about two additional projects, both more 
complicated than the porch. Given the outcome of the first project, 


we are eager to get started." 


John Thompson, AIA, has designed ongoing renovations for the home 
of a commercial developer, who approaches each project with the 
same attention to detail that he would bring to a business venture. 
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A Before 


A After 


Instead of an addition, this house just needed a 
reorganization, Brennan + Company realized. 
At right, the breakfast area looks out to the 
expansive backyard—another reason for 
keeping the house in its original footprint. 


Ann Gummerson Photography 


If you make sure that the architect knows what you want, he or 
she will make sure you get it. That’s the architect’s job. Now 
trust comes into the picture. 

Perhaps you've always imagined your new kitchen and family 
room as a large addition on the back of your house, as a client of 
Brennan + Company's did. Rob Brennan, AIA, tried to draw it 
the client's way. “Each time we sketched adding square footage, 
we saw the same problem. The plan of the house was wrong." 

“Even for a straightforward addition, we always begin by trying 


“We walk 


to figure out the history of a house," Brennan explains. 


"Since we did this in three 
phases, we learned by the 
third phase to just let 
Lorena Checa make all the 
decisions. She always 
protected us from being 
overcharged,” recalls the 
owner of this home. 


Omar Salinas 


backwards in time to when it was built, through a lineage of 
owners, the addition of modern conveniences. When we add on, 
it should be in the spirit of the original plan." 

[Instead of an addition, Brennan proposed flipping the living 
and dining room and reorganizing the existing kitchen and family 
room, only adding a small bay for informal eating. "We 
convinced the client that they could accomplish their goals for 
interior space, plus protect the size and special nature of their rear 
yard, by simply changing the plan." 


As you approach the construction stage of a project, and big 


xpenses are looming, it can be difficult to trust your architect, 
Lorena Checa, AIA, of Lorena Checa Associates, offers her 
clients a selection of bids from contractors she recommends. 
But often there’s one contractor she thinks is best for the job; it 
may or may not be the one who's the most affordable. She'll 
encourage her client to trust her opinion, but the client makes 
the final decision. 

A recent project of Checa's was three-part: first the 
renovation of two bathrooms, then the addition of two 
soundproof music rooms and a kitchen, and finally a second 
floor master bedroom and hot tub deck in the treetops. 

Checa's client recalls, *When putting the first two projects 
out to bid, we didn't choose the builder Lorena Checa preferred 
because his price was higher. By the third phase, we knew to 
choose Lorena's preferred builder. Hindsight taught us that this 
choice cost us less because this builder really included all the 
expenses in the initial bid and did a superior job. The bargain 
contractor did not know his business as well and neglected to 
included needed items. Since we did this project in three 


phases, we learned by the third phase to just let Lorena make 


the decisions. She always protected us from being 


overcharged 


Good Results 


To make great architecture, the architect-client collaboration 
must be equal parts architect and client. The architect brings 
technical know-how and creative energy; the client provides the 
sounding board, inspiration, and reality check that make a 


project succeed. ff 


Omar Salinas 
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Before 


by Glenn R. Macc ullough, AIA 


After almost 15 years of designing additions and houses, | thought 
that adding to my own 1927 bungalow would be relatively easy. After 
all, I was going to be the architect and the client. I scheduled the work 
in our office as if it were just another project, and I intended to make all 
of the necessary choices for things like finishes and appliances well in 
advance, as I always advise my clients to do. 

I soon discovered that it was impossible to develop the design 
during the workday. There was always a paying client whose work took 
precedence. Confined to weekends and weeknights, | produced a set of 
“working drawings” that was far less complete than | would have 
prepared for another client. They illustrated how the rooms would look 
and feel, but not how someone would actually build them. 

All of the work that should have gone into the drawings went into 
contract administration-the architectural expression for “being on the 
site day and night.” I was there when the windows had to be reworked 
because the framed openings did not come out as expected. I wasnt 
there as the carpenters sat and waited until | showed up to tell them 
exactly how the fancy rafter tail cuts should look. I spent the better part 
of each morning answering questions, solving problems, and trying to 
avoid another day of paying for no progress. 

Meanwhile, deciding on the finishes for my own project proved to 
be torture. It was easy for me to recommend finishes for my clients, but 
now I had to live with the choices. I wanted the flexibility to change my 
mind through the process. | spent every spare minute I had in tile 
showrooms, plumbing supply stores, electrical supply stores, and 
appliance stores, but I still did not order most of the finishes in time. 

In the end, however, all of the headaches were worth it. The 
addition is much more than just 800 square feet of new space for me, 
my wife, and my young son. It is a home for all of us, rich with 
character and, in time, family traditions. [he screened porch is where 
we spend summer evenings watching the colors in the garden slowly 
fade; the master bedroom is a place for family mornings in front of the 
fireplace; the baby’s room will one day be where he does his homework 
and, eventually, shuts out his annoying parents. 

After being my own client, I better understand that this is what 
homeowners hope for when they hire an architect. | am eager to listen, 


and I hope that they will hear me when I say, *Choose your finishes 


David L. Ha 


A True Fit 


her house just right 


Over 20 years, Mark McInturff, FAIA, 
has worked with Mary Evans to make 


My Story of Working with One Architect over 20 Years 


by Mary Evans 


How It All Started 


I bought this house in 1978 because of the location and the 


small size, ideal for a single person. After about a year, | was 
finally settled in but bothered by the room arrangement: the 
kitchen was in the front, making it awkward to get to the dining 
room. I knew that the house exu 1 be improved, but I didnt 
know how. 

I didn't know any architects, and I knew nothing about how to 
select one. My next door neighbor h: id used W iebenson Associates 
Architects. I had to start somewhere. so that's who I called. 

Mr. Wiebenson came over and walked around for an hour, 
throwing out tons of ideas. My own thought was to take out the 
wall between the living and dining rooms so the kitchen would be 
more accessible. He said, *There are two reasons you dont want to 
do that: one, people generally like separate living and dining space, 
and two, this is a be: wing wall—if you tear it out, the house will fall 
down!” That was my first encounter with his firm’s humor! 

Wieb (as I would come to call him) drew a simple sketch of 
what he thought would work best. I still have it, and it is basically 
what we did. The plan consisted of putting the study in the front 
and the kitchen in ile back, then breaking out the walls to give me 
——— the access I wanted between the 


kitchen and dining areas. It was 
both very clever and solved my 
problem, so I said, “Lets do it." 


At that point, a young 


o 


This first simple sketch is 
basically what we HiH 


architect in the firm, Mark McInturff. took over. A former student 


and he was 
I ittle did I know 


as Mark would go on to form his own 


of Wieb's, Mark must have been about 30 then, 
assigned to work out the details for my house. 

that, for the next 20 years 
firm, McInturff Architects, and win local, national, and 
international recognition for his designs—we would work together 


to do all that simple sketch had proposed, plus much, much more. 


Evous 


Instead of columns, 


2 f te 


Mark designed cut-outs in the walls with 


A 


The house has evolved over the years, first with Mark's design and then with a garden by Oehme, Van Sweden & Associates. 


When Mark first presented me with the plans, I didn't like some 
aspects, especially the columns in the living room. "This house is 
too small for columns!” I said. “A Roman villa. yes, but this place 
IS too small : 

Mark said, “Talk to me, Mary. I will draw what's in my head, 
but you have to live here.” So, he went back to the drawing board 
and designed the cut-outs in the walls that hold open shelves for 
display. The lines of the shelves continue in thin strips of molding 
around all interior walls as well as inside and outside the stairwell. 

I hope all architects tell their clients, “Talk to me" and I hope 
their clients do. If there’s one thing I’ve learned over the past 20 
years, it’s to pay attention to what's going on and speak up. 1 always 
tried my best to tell Mark what I wanted, and he was always 
willing to listen. As a result, I can say every inch of this house has 
been built to suit my needs. 

Each time we talked, | brought the practical side and Mark saw 
how to make it work aesthetically. For example, Mark wanted all 
the cabinets in my kitchen to be doorless and open. I said, “Mark, 
you dont cook, do you?" We compromised, leaving some open 
and some closed, so I can hide the soup cans yet display attractive 


dishes. 


B 


The living room: before ( 


When the molding finally went up, Mark came over with his 
daughter Marissa, who was about three then, to look at it. The 
floors had just been finished, so they tip-toed around in their socks. 
By the grin on his face, I could tell he was truly pleased with the 
result. That's when it dawned on me how hard it must be for an 


architect to wait for someone else to bring his or her vision to life. 


Phase Two: Furniture 
—uí———iÓ— ——— es ise 


The major work was finished in the spring of '82. At that point 
it was obvious to me that I needed some different furniture. I took 
a short course on interior design and then picked out a beautiful 
sofa. However, within five minutes after it arrived, I said, “Get it 
out of here. It competes with the architecture.” 

Then I got a wild idea and called Mark. “I want you to design 
me a sofa." He had never designed furniture before, but he had a 
lot of fun. He read up on furniture-making at the library and even 
made a little model sofa that he eventually gave to his daughter for 
her dollhouse. A cabinetmaker built the frame in Mark's basement, 
and after they brought it over, one of Mark's students put in the 
upholstery. The sofa fit so well with the architecture that he went 


on to design and build three additional pieces. 


as Mark and his student built the furniture (B), and today (C). 


David L. Hamilton Photography 


Phase Three: The Garden 


With my new wall of windows on the back of the house, | 
started looking critically at the backyard. First I decided I needed a 
patio. Again, I called Mark, who designed a simple patio with 
ornamental planters. The unifying theme would be a new paint 
motif on the back of the house that mimicked the shape of the 
planters. 

Mark knows I’m relatively conservative. When he made a 
drawing of the paint motif, he cautioned me, “I’m going to show 
you this, but don't react for two days.” 

Just as hed anticipated, my first reaction was negative. Trying to 
be open-minded, I took his drawing to the office to get some other 
opinions. My supervisor said, “Look, it’s not structural. If you 
dont like it, you can paint over it later.” Then, a colleague piped 
up, "Mary, everybody needs a little fantasy in their lives!” Bingo! I 
decided to do it, and I’ve never regretted it. 

A few days later, Mark was up on a ladder at the back of the 
house, drawing the lines that the painter would later fill in. I called 
up, “Mark, you look like Michelangelo!” 


He replied, "If I am, then you are the Pope, and ‘It will be done 
when it is done!" 

Soon, I was enjoying my new patio yet still didnt like the 
backyard. Again, I didn’t know what I wanted, but I knew | 
needed a real garden. My supervisor had a beautiful garden by 
landscape architects Oehme, Van Sweden & Associates, so I that's 
who I called. 

In my first meeting with Jim van Sweden, I told him, “Make the 
garden complement the house." When he showed me the 
drawings, in color, there was no way to say no. It was so beautiful. 
Yes, I had to take out a second mortgage, but it was worth it. My 
magnificent garden, added the fall of '83, both extends and 


enhances the house. 


Final Phase: A Home Office 


We had never touched the basement because there had been no 
need to. I used it only once a week to do my laundry. 
However, when I retired in 1996, I realized that I needed an 


office as a place to put all my books and to hide a computer that, 


Mark knows I’m relatively conservative. When he made a drawing of the paint motif for the back of the house, 


he cautioned me, “I’m going to show you this, but don't react for two days.” 


upstairs, would have clashed with the architecture. | called Mark 


and said, “Let’s finish the house.” 

First, Mark designed an office that would take up the whole 
basement. “What about laundry?” I asked, reminding him, “You 
told me to talk to you.” “I always get caught in my own words!” 
he chuckled. 

We ended up splitting the basement in half. One half is the 
laundry room and storage, and the other half is the office—which 
y spectacular. One whole wall has handmade wood 
bookcases and cabinets, and the opposite walls are painted in five 
brilliant colors that are wonderful— peaceful yet bright. I haven't 


put up any artwork, because these walls in themselves are art. 


The Ultimate Compliment 


My former Tai Chi master is also a frequently consulted master of 


feng shui. 1 wanted his opinion of what I had done to the house, 
but it took me four years before I had the courage to invite him 
over. I wasnt sure what I would do if he didnt like it. As soon as 
he arrived, I started to explain, “Well, we moved this door and ..." 
but then stopped, realizing that all he cared about was the feel. 

So I went into the kitchen to stay out of his way, literally biting 
my nails. After walking around, 


he finally came back to the kitchen and said, “Mary, it’s good. It's 


got vitality." 


Julia Heine 


st observing, feeling, and sensing, 


At first, the I 
at left). Today, it is a magnificent garden. 


:k yard was a plain lot (page 14, 


In Detail: McInturff Architects is a new monograph on the 

work of Mark MclInturff, FAIA, and his award-winning firm 
Images Publishing Group, Victoria, Australia; $35 Available 
at AIA Bookstore, t 


Bader, Amazon.com, Borders Books, and Barnes © 


lational Building Museum, Franz 
Noble 


“That sounds positive,” I said, relieved. “But what does it 
mean?” 

“Well, you can either cut off the flow or let it flow freely. And 
what you've done is let it flow freely.” He didn’t suggest a single 
change in the entire house. 

I would say that the greatest pleasure of my house is exactly 
that—the easy flow between spaces. I truly believe that a good 
architect, trained or not in feng shui, instinctively understands that 
flow. Frank Lloy 
architects of all time—certainly did. And Mark does, too. In fact, 


1 Wright—in my opinion, one of the greatest 


I call Mark the second Frank Lloyd Wright. He probably prefers to 
be the first Mark McInturff, but it’s not a bad compliment! M 


Finishing the house: 
Mark transformed half of 
my basement into a 
spectacular home office 
with handmade wood 
bookcases and walls 
painted in five different 
colors. 


Before 


Before 


During 


Walter Smalling 


A New Ancestral Home 
Versaci Neumann Designs a Farmhouse for Generations Ahead 


by Hannah McCann 


In the 1880s, John Beverley built a house on the hilltop of 
Kendale, his 2,500-acre farm on a Virginia peninsula between the 
Rappahannock River and a tidal creek called the Occupacia. It was 
a home for his new bride, simple and comfortable. 

l'hree generations later, descendant Harrison Wellford’s wife, 
Sue, was trying to convince her husband that the old farmhouse on 
the hill could be a home again. "There's something about the 
magic of an old house, and the site feels almost like big-sky 
Montana," she said. 

The house had been leased to the farm manager for 80 years, 
then vacant. It was rickety and far from hospitable—not what 
Harrison Wellford had in mind for a new family homestead, a 
place for the couples two grown daughters, their husbands, and 
future grandchildren to congregate on weekends and holidays. 

“I wasnt sure we could do it with this house,” he recalls. “I 
wanted something versatile." Sue Wellford adds, “Something that 
would last through our children's lives and beyond." 

Versatility is essential in a second home, the Wellfords had 
discovered. They had been coming to the farm for the last 30 
years, sharing the newer colonial-style house that Harrison 
Wellford's parents had built on the property when they retired. It 
was “a family mecca,” recalls Sue Wellford. “We went there at least 
once a month. The kids always wanted to go, and as they got 
older they brought their friends, and eventually got married there." 

But as the extended family grew, the house felt more cramped; at 
times the parents would be sharing one bedroom with their two 
adult children. Now, with the possibility of grandchildren ahead, 
Harrison and Sue Wellford wanted to build a place at Kendale that 
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could grow with their family’s needs over time. 

They began to call architects whom friends recommended. 
“What we really wanted was someone who could link old and 
new,” Sue Wellford recalls. “Then I just happened to see the 
Washingtonian.” Every June, Washingtonian features the winners of 
the Washington Chapter/AIAS residential design awards program. 
Versaci Neumann & Partners are frequent winners for new homes 
that look like they've “always been there;" one of these, the Good 
Residence in Waterford, Virginia, won in 1998. Sue Wellford 
remembers, “I saw the house in Waterford and said, ‘Wow, that’s 
right up our alley.” 

“Their question was, ‘Is it new or old?" Versaci Neumann 
principal David Neumann, AIA, recalls from his first conversation 
with the Wellfords. “They thought that because we could walk 
that line, we would know how to approach their project.” 

The Wellfords had interviewed other architects, but when 
Neumann visited the site, “I felt like we would get much more 
attention and flexibility," Harrison Wellford recalls. “David was 
someone who would let us participate in the process, not keep us at 
arms length.” 

As Neumann took his first look at the old farmhouse, he 
thought to himself, “There are endless possibilities.” 

“The Wellfords had a laundry list of requirements: a new 
kitchen, a family room, a couple of bedrooms, and hopefully a 
bathroom for every bedroom. It wasn't until they saw our various 
schemes that they said, ‘Oh my gosh, there are all of these options. 
What is it that we really want?" 

“We like to think that we have a thoroughly probed program 


The original house (left) and additions the architect proposed. “Most projects benefit from exploring a number of different solutions,” says 
David Neumann, AIA. 


before we begin” Neumann says, “but often the design process 
stimulates new ideas. It happens all the time. There’s not this 
clearly defined path, where you put one foot in front of the next. 
Its a little more circuitous than that. Sometimes you're 


sidetracked, sometimes a new path opens up and leads the designer 


in another direction. Most projects benefit from exploring a 
number of different solutions.” 

"It's very hard to get a bead on what you want,” Sue Wellford 
admits. “I had spent the past five years with graph paper trying to 
sketch something, but we just had a vague idea.” 

A round of memos began, where Sue Wellford would describe 
the family’s needs and Neumann would respond with questions or 
suggestions for solutions. “There was so much give and take, it 
allowed the creativity to flow. What he would show us would 
stimulate us and make us think about what we wanted. The more 
I'd say, "This isn’t right,’ or ‘I want this,’ the better it would 
become.” 

“I really did keep in daily contact,” Sue Wellford continues. 
"Thats one reason I think we can say there's nothing we 
would do differently. You only get it right if you pay 
attention, God's in the details—we really did feel that way.” 

In addition to evaluating their current needs, the Wellfords 
had to consider the future. If taking the stairs became a trial, 
the first-floor study has a full bathroom so it could be 
converted to a bedroom. Where could teenage grandchildren 


and their friends stay? Neumann designed a bunkroom in the 
attic, and predicted its users might be noisy. “It’s the only place in 
the house that has carpet, not hardwood floors,” he explains. 
Beyond such practical concerns, the Wellfords had a general 
sense of how the home should feel. “For a place that’s going to 
have babies, teenagers, grandparents—all on top of each other—we 
wanted lots of semi-private spaces where you could escape to read, 


Harrison Wellford says. 


wh atever, » 


to nap, to fall in love 
Neumann incorporated balconies, patios, porches, and a magical 
cupola to serve as retreats. "There are lots of little places where a 
child can let his imagination run wild," says Sue Wellford. 

"We also wanted a house of light," Harrison Wellford recalls. 
"My great-grandfather Beverley must have had the same desire, 
because the windows in the old house, which we preserved and 
copied, were perfect for this purpose." The two wings of the 
expanded house open like a book to the spectacle of the river. 
"The views surround you," Harrison Wellford reports. “I could 
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"We wanted lots of semi-private spaces where you could escape to read, to nap, to fall in love...little places where a child 


can let his imagination run wild." 
Smalling 


Walter Smalling 
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follow a fox down by the river by walking from room to room 
upstairs.” 

“The house is probably twice as large as it was, and it has four 
times as much porch,” Neumann says, “but we also wanted to 
maintain a connection to the original house’s history. Mainly, we 
saved the skeleton with some vestiges: the wood flooring, the 
staircase, old mantelpieces. The room proportions in the old part 
of the house were wonderful. They formed the paradigm for 
proportions in the rest of the house.” 

Materials in the new addition are similar to those in the original 


house. These include clapboard siding, two-over-two windows, a 


Walter Smalling 
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"The views surround you. | could 
follow a fox down by the river by 
walking from room to room." 


pua 


Walter Smolling 
painted tin roof, and wood-molded bricks in the foundation and 
chimney. Neumann explains the choice of brick: “They're 
somewhat irregular, though not as irregular as the hand-formed 
bricks used in 1800s construction would have been. But they have 
more character and variance than the machine-made bricks made 
today.” 

All of these details matter when youre creating a homestead. As 
Harrison Wellford sees it, “We were building not for ourselves, but 


for the generations ahead." & 


ei 


A Larger House 


Not A House With A Tacked-On Addition 


by Thomas F. Klose, AIA 


In 1996, a North Arlington couple who had recently become new 
parents asked our firm to expand their 1918 bungalow, which had 
one-and-a-half stories and a basement. Like most owners of old 
houses, our clients wanted an open-plan family room and kitchen, 
both for daily living and for entertaining. They also wanted a 
basement-level recreation room, two more bedrooms, another 
bathroom, and a new entrance from the driveway to the kitchen. 

Many houses in their neighborhood had additions in a style totally 
different from that of the original—an older brick colonial, say, with 
an aluminum-sided addition. We drove around and looked at some 
examples, and my clients agreed that they did not want a box oi 
“bag” on their house. From the beginning, we wanted the renovation 
to look like a larger version of the old house, not like a house with a 
tacked-on addition. On the inside, we could take greater liberties, 
providing a contemporary floor plan but ensuring that the change 


from the old to the new was not too abrupt. 


Before 


After photographing, measuring, and drawing the existing house, 
we designed two alternative plans and presented them to our clients. 
One had a two-and-a-half story tower that took advantage of the 
great views of the nearby parkland. The second had a one-and-a-half 
story addition with a new entrance that looked more like a back door 
than a main entrance. We talked about the advantages and 
limitations of each and ended by combining the features they liked 
best into one provisional plan. That meeting was followed by several 
more, each one getting into more detail; at our last session, we were 
discussing things such as the location of the light switches. 

The final design wraps a one-and-a-half story addition around 
the original kitchen to the side and back of the house. The three 
levels of the expanded house are connected by an open stair tower 
that we came to call “the atrium.” This 12' x 12' space contains 
the new entrance at ground level, a mud room on a landing 


halfway to the basement, and a sitting area on a landing halfway 


We presented out clients with two plans and ended up combining them into the final design (at right) 
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Open spaces between the flights of stairs allow light to fill the house. 


between the new family room and the two new bedrooms. Open 
spaces between the flights c "stairs allow light from six windows and 
a glass door to fill the rest of the house. By providing a second way 
to access the rooms in the original house, the atrium unifies the old 


and new parts into a single, larger house. 
Growing Again 


Four years after the ad on was completed, our clients moved to 
California. We got a call from the new owners, a family who had 
often admired the house for its old-house look and new-house 
convenience and who bought it as soon as it came on the market. 
After we talked, they retained our firm to add a two-car garage and 
a guest suite and to improve the look of the front porch. 

We connected the guest house/garage to the base of the atrium 
by a large breezeway, which provides a direct connection from the 
garage to the kitchen—always a good idea. A landscaped courtyard 
fills the space between the two main structures. The original mud 
room was extended into the new breezeway, which now functions 
as an "animal house" for a Labrador retriever, a guinea pig, and fish. 
Using the same guidelines we had followed on the first project, we 
were careful to align the garage and the guest suite with the floor 
levels inside the old part of the house. A new front porch with an 
old-house look completes the picture. 

After we finished expanding the house for the new owners, we 
did similar work for several of their friends. Some wanted to add to 
an older house without sacrificing the “old house” look. O 
lived in historic neighborhoods with review boards that required 


additions and renovations to match the existing context. In one 


respect, however, most of them wanted the same thing: the feeling 


n old house just like their grandparents’, where they could raise 
a family and, later on, when the children were grown, have them 


^ 


and their families come visit. 


How To Create A Larger House: 
A Few Guidelines 


To ensure that our finished product would look like one larg: 
house instead of a small house with an addition tacked on, we 
established a few strict guidelines and stuck to them throughout 
the design and construction process. 

First, the basic shapes—or architectural massing—used in the 
addition are derived from the original house. The heights, widths 
and roof slopes are the same in both; the dormers in the new 
bedrooms exactly match the one in the original house; and the 
overhangs are all the same. 

Second, we used the same materials in the addition as those ii 
the original house. The new stucco foundation, wood siding, 
shingle siding, wood trim, windows, and doors, plus the louvers, 
gutters, downspouts, and roofing—all match their counterparts it 
the old house. Although the materials are the same, we allowed 
some flexibility in their placement. For example, in the old houst 
most of the windows are grouped by twos, but in the family roon 
and in the recreation room, four window units are placed side by 
side to let in more light and provide a more open feeling. The 
windows in the atrium step down with the stair landings and do 
not line up with anything in the original house. These variations 
helped make the new composition more interesting. 

Last, we matched the details in both structures. For example, 
the same wood band at the base of the original house is wrapped 
around the addition. The new exterior corner boards, siding, trim 
overhangs, and stair railings are derived from the original house. 
Inside, the wood flooring, painted walls and ceilings, wood trim, 
six-panel doors, hardware, and window treatments match the 
details used in the original house. By coordinating the paint color 
in the old and new parts of the house, we further reinforced the 


feeling of unity. 
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Philip and Janet 
Bolbach at the start 
of construction. 


Ray and Burke's collaboration (at left) on their in-laws’ beach house led to the start of their firm, 


Burke and Ray cut the cost of the foundation in half 


The answer turned out to be a custom-designed, four bedroom, 
two-and-a-half bath, redwood beach house finished in 1997 for 
$168,000. 

The Bolbachs were lucky: they had two architects at their service 
who took the challenge of creating the perfect family getaway very 
seriously. They were John Burke, AIA, and Todd Ray, AIA, each 
married to a Bolbach daughter. 

At the time, Burke and Ray worked for different architecture 
firms. They lived 150 miles apart. But after hours, by fax and e- 
mail, the two designed the Bolbach's captivating residence—and 
also discovered how well they worked together. This collaboration 
would prove to be the start of their award-winning firm, Studio27 


Architecture. 


A Lesson in Efficiency 
——— M —M Ha M € 


The firms where Burke and Ray worked typically handled large 
commercial projects. "We were both familiar with cash-driven 


decision-making,” 


g, explains Ray. “We'd learned that if you make an 
efficient utility core—centralize the plumbing supply and return 
piping and the heating and air conditioning ducts, so distributions 
are minimized—you can reduce costs.” 

In home design, the same principle is not only cost-efficient but 
space-efficient. Burke and Ray centralized the bathrooms, laundry 
room, kitchen, and stair. This core is flanked by public space on 
one side and private space on the other. As a result, the 1,800- 
square-foot house feels larger than it is. 

By pushing the house to the southwestern edge of the lot, Burke 
and Ray managed to capture views of the water around the 
neighboring house. “Actually you can see the water from every 
room in the house except the bathrooms,” Philip Bolbach boasts. 
The less savory view of the deli is blocked by a windowless wall 
that houses the air conditioning units, an outdoor shower, and 
storage Space for deck fur niture, 

From the beginning, Burke and Ray designed the home's 
skeleton using standard lumber lengths. "That way we reduced the 
amount of labor spent on cutting lumber as well as waste," says 
Ray, adding, “It really bothers me to go out to a job site and see a 
dumpster full of good lumber." 

Burke and Ray also questioned how Avalon contractors were 
setting new homes’ foundations. “Their construction methods 


were based on methods used inland,” explains Ray. When building 


A view of the sunset from the 


Bolbach’s deck. 


on solid ground, contractors dig a long trench and fill it with 
concrete; this is a “spread footing.” On the island, where the 
ground is soft, builders would first stake pilings, then lay the 
spread footings. Burke and Ray simply specified pilings. “We cut 
the cost of the foundation in half,” Ray reports. 

Long-term costs in building a vacation home can be as 
important as up-front expenses. Ray explains that, because of 
flooding concerns, “we found out that if we raised the first floor up 
another foot we could get a substantial break on the insurance rates 
for the life of the house. That’s why the stairs to the house are so 
high. We integrated it into the design." 

A pleasant surprise in long-range savings has been how 
temperate the house stays in the summer. “Because of the cross- 
winds and house orientation, the house is cooled almost without 
air conditioning," Ray says. In addition to the island breeze, 
natural light courses through the house, passing easily through 
interior windows that Ray and Burke designed. 

In the details, the Bolbachs saved money by using builder-grade 
materials where they could, such as flat-stock molding and dowel 
handrails. The savings were passed on to noticeable finishes like 
marble floors in the bathroom, Corian countertops, custom light 
fixtures, and plate-glass guardrails between the living spaces and the 
stairwell. 

After all of Burke and Ray's careful economy, serendipity allowed 
for one unexpected luxury. “We had designed the whole house to 
be cedar. When the builder called to order it, they said, "Hey, we've 
got a truckload of redwood here. You can have it for less than the 
cedar" Ray is thrilled at the wood's rich color and how gracefully 
it ages. Plus, “we saved thousands on that,” he says proudly. 


Studio 27. By specifying pilings (at right), 
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The Not So Big 


Bathroom 
A Reality Check 


by Stephen J. Vanze, AIA 


It's almost irresistible. The big, beautiful master bathroom with 
rich, opulent materials: marble floors, marble counters, gold-plated 
sinks and faucets, showers that produce water from every direction, 
and floors that are slightly warm to the touch. You've seen them in 
glossy magazines and, maybe, at friends homes. Things you never 
knew existed, now you cannot live without. 


If you decide to go ahead with a new master bath—whether it 


will be part of your existing home or a new master suite addition— 


plan carefully. Master baths can get very big and very expensive. 
How Big is Big? 


Pictures can be deceptive. A typical tub deck is a minimum of 
three-and-a-half feet wide and almost seven feet long. A double 
sink counter is usually six feet long and almost two feet deep. That 
shower is probably four feet by four feet and the space in the 
middle of the bathroom, with the chair and small dressing table, is 
around five feet wide and eight feet long. A typical master 
bathroom arrangement could look something like this: 


This room is 11 feet by 17 feet. To get a sense of how big this 
really is, start measuring some of the other rooms in your house. 
Your current bathroom is probably no larger than 8 feet by 8 feet. 
This bathroom is probably bigger than most of your bedrooms, 
only slightly narrower than your dining room or living room, and 
about the size of your eat-in kitchen. 

And let’s do a quick check on the cost of fixtures and materials. 
The price of a cast iron whirlpool tub is about $3000, and that 
incredibly beautiful faucet that you see in that magazine picture 
could easily cost $900. Add in the marble that will range from $70 
to $80 per square foot or molded tiles that start at $25 per tile. 
This luxuriously appointed large master bathroom, built in an 
existing space, will cost $25,000 to $40,000 and will take up about 
one third of your second floor. For this price tag, you could have 
several nice vacations in hotels with gorgeous bathrooms. 


To find the middle ground 


a bathroom that will satisfy your 
need to be pampered but not eat your bank account and your 


personal living quarters, part of a master suite that includes a 
sleeping area and a dressing area in addition to the bath. It should 
be a place that allows you and your significant other to prepare for 
the day ahead or relax while getting ready for bed. In much the 
same way that kitchens have become more than just a room to 
prepare a meal, in recent years, the master bath has become more 
than just a bathroom. 


Making It Fit Your Needs 


a — M ——— 


Once you consider the purpose of a new master bathroom, it's 
easier to plan and design. 

1. Carefully put the bathroom in the context of your entire 
master suite and bedroom floor. What is the relationship of the 
master bathroom to the master bedroom, dressing area, and 
hallway? Hire an architect to help you with this. 

Below are two generic plans of master bedroom suites. The first 
shows a bedroom that is entered from the hall. From the bedroom 
you pass through a dressing area into the master bathroom, so that 
the bathroom is the farthest point from the éntry, and therefore the 


most private. | 
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" house—consider making the master bathroom an extension of your 
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The second plan shows a master suite that is entered through a If the fixture has an artistic element, allow some wall space so 
dressing room with a bath off this vestibule-like space. While that it can shine. 
making the bath less private, it allows for one member of a couple 
to get up, wash, get dressed, and leave without bothering the 
slumbering partner. 

In both schemes the baths are not bigger than the bedrooms. 
They are adequate and comfortable without being opulent. 

2. Designate a specific space for each of the most essential 
functions. For washing, plan for a contained counter area or a wall 
against which a sculptural pedestal sink can be properly displayed. 
The same holds true for the tub, shower, and toilet area. Decide if 
you really need a separate tub and shower or if a combined 
shower/tub or even just a shower will do. And decide if the toilet 
needs its own room. Here are some alcoves with tubs and sinks 


enclosed in their own distinct spaces: 


A toilet can be in its own room, but this takes up more space than 
allowing it to be an object in the bathroom. A nicely designed 
toilet can be quite a beautiful element, and make the whole room 
seem bigger. 


3. Make your bathroom a room. Do not line the fixtures against 


the wall. Organize different functions around a central space. 
Decide on the minimal space you need to move around, and try 
not to let it grow. Here are two plans where each function is in its 


own space organized around a central square. 


4. Carefully consider how the bathroom is an extension of the 
bedroom and dressing area. The bathroom door probably will be 
open most of the time. What do you see from the bedroom? Do 
you look at a beautiful tub in an arched alcove with a small 


window overlooking your beautifully manicured backyard? Or do 


you see a toilet with the seat up? And conversely, carefully consider 


what you see from the bathroom. While lying in the tub enjoying 
a good soak, is your main focus on the hamper full of dirty clothes, 
or is it across the bedroom and out the front window? Use the 
bathroom to make the bedroom bigger and vice versa. The picture 
below shows the master bedroom looking into the bath; both 


rooms appear larger because of the connection. 
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5. Carefully pick fixtures and materials that are in keeping with 
your tastes and the essential character of the rest of your house. If 
you live in a 1920s bungalow, stick with a tile that reflects that 
period. The bathroom shouldn't be the best appointed room in the 
home. While it is a place where you spend a lot of time, you 
probably don’t entertain there. 

Hire a designer who is sympathetic to your tastes and to your 
home. Do not work with someone who just wants to install 
bathroom bells and whistles. Do not fall into the trap of thinking 
that because something is more expensive, it is better. There are 
many beautiful, inexpensive light fixtures, faucets, and plumbing 
fixtures that can be used in lieu of the most expensive ones. If you 
fall in love with a particular fixture that is outside your price range, 
ask yourself why you like it. Once you have identified the qualities 
that attract you, you can explain them to a design professional who 
will help find the same look and feel in your price range. 

6. Always consider that your design response should be 
proportional to the problem. If your tub is just a little too small, 
do not eat up the entire master bedroom making the bath bigger. 
Ideally, your bathroom should be smaller than your bedroom, 
smaller than your dining room, and—although you should enjoy 
being in it—it should not be the place where you stay all day 
because the rest of the house is too depressing by comparison. 

If your available space for the master suite is 15 feet by 30 feet, 


do not do this: 


Do this. 


1o' 20' 
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If you follow these steps, you will have a master bathroom that 
reflects your style, enhances your house, and makes the start of 


each day a little more enjoyable. f 
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Answers@Home 


The foyer in my apartment is cramped and dark. How can | make 


We recently -d the same challenge in renovating a 1970s 
duplex apartment at Beekman Place, a gated community off 16th 
Street near the White House. Er ering the small foyer on the 
second floor, visitors had two options: either proceed to the right, 
down a dark stair to the living and dining spaces below, or to the 
left. into a tunnel-like corridor with identical doors leading to 
bedrooms, bathrooms, and closets. The floor in the foyer, as in the 
rest of the apartment, was dark parquet. A ceiling fixture prov ided 
the only illumination. 

By removing the wall that separated the stair from the hall, we 
made the foyer twice its original size. A simple painted steel railing 
with a wood cap was designed in its place. All of the doors leading 


to bedrooms, bathrooms, and closets were replaced with plain 


Geoffrey Hodgdont 


it more welcoming? 


panel-less doors fora less cluttered lool 7 he closet doors hav eno 


frames and concealed pivot hinges, so they almost disappear in the 
wall when closed. Flooring was changed to a natural stained oak. 

Because the client is an artist, we designed the wall against the 
stair to serve as an exhibit space. A minimal track lighting system 
supports metal wands with tiny halogen bulbs that arc over 
paintings. The wall received what we called an “urban wash": thin 
layers of paint were applied using à fabric rug, creating the uneven 
effect of an outside wall that has aged ov time. 

[he result is a foyer that serves as an elegant introduction to 
both the clients home and his artwork. 


-FORMA I 


There’s no foyer in my house. The front 
door opens right into the living room. As a 
result, my family’s coats, backpacks, and 


sporting equipment are usually strewn on 
the sofa and chairs. 


Before 


Our clients for this Chevy Chase, Maryland, addition had the 
same type of entry problem. They approached us asking for a new 
bedroom, bath, and study upstairs. We proposed adding all of 
these new spaces on the front of the house in a single volume that 
would include, at ground level, a glass vestibule. 

The new entry looks like a front porch that has been glassed-in. 
Floor-to-ceiling windows let a flood of sunlight into the living 
room—more than it had before. On the client's suggestion, we 
incorporated a flagstone floor that is easy to keep clean and 
impervious to snow or salt. Radiant floor heating invisibly warms 
the space. ] ighting fixtures were chosen for their indoor/outdoor 
look. 

Hidden in the columns that flank the transition between the 
foyer and the living room are much-needed closets. Our client 
reports that, between these closets and an antique trunk in the 
vestibule, there is enough storage space to keep the living room 
clutter-free. 

—Treacy & Eagleburger Architects PC 


My husband, who is in a wheelchair, loves | 

è . è | m 
to cook—sometimes with a couple of his | 
friends who also use wheelchairs. How can tss 


we make our kitchen more accessible to SSS 
him and his friends without reducing the SS: 
resale value of the house? INSS 


I suggest you start by removing as many interior walls as possible 


to provide a large, unobstructed area for cooking and entertaining. 


The turning radius required for a wheelchair is five feet, so the 


open space in your kitchen should be at least 12 feet by 12 feet to 


accommodate up to three wheelchairs without feeling crowded. 


The flooring should be a smooth material, such as hardwood, 


which offers minimum resistance to moving a wheelchair. 


Kitchen countertops are typically 36 inches high, but in your 


case I would lower them to 34 inches, the standard suggested in 
the Americans With Disabilities Act guidelines. his height allows 
easy access to the countertops for someone in a wheelchair and also 
leaves enough room under the cooktop and sink for the chairs 


armrests and the occupants legs. You could add an island for 


below to pull in the wheelchair. 
This plan doesn't call for more under-the-counter spaces because 


Wall cabinets and other storage spaces above five feet cannot be 


reached by someone in a wheelchair. Cabinet manufacturers make 


cutting boards and other work surfaces that slide out of base 


cabinets like drawers. Your husband could also use a tray on his 


lap for food preparation. 


MÀ 
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additional work space and a place to eat, with a 30-inch wide space 


you will need as much room as possible for accessible base cabinets. 
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[here are many more accessible appliances to choose from than 
there were a few years ago. C ooktops are now available with 
controls on the front, which are easier to reach and safer than those 
on the top. You can find ovens with doors that swing to the side, 
allowing the cook to reach more easily into a hot oven. Single- 
lever sink controls make it easy to adjust the volume and 
temperature of the water with one hand. Standard models of such 
appliances as dishwashers, side-by-side refrigerators, and countertop 
microwave ovens work well for a wheelchair user. 

I designed the accessible kitchen shown here to look as attractive 
as possible, since it is open to the dining and family rooms. It has 
hardwood floors, wood and glass cabinets, countertops trimmed 
with wood, hardwood beams and wainscot paneling, and 
handcrafted lighting fixtures. The standard cabinets, countertops, 
appliances, and plumbing fixtures were installed so that the special 
accessibility features could be modified in the future. For example, 
the base cabinets were trimmed two inches at the bottom to lowet 
the countertops, but they could easily be raised to their original 
height; the open spaces below the cooktop, sink, and island could 


be filled in with additional base cabinets. 


l'homas E. Klose Architect, Inc. 


Answers@Home 


Enclosed is a photo of my back porch. Can 
you suggest some simple improvements that 


eee would make it a nicer place to spend time? 


It looks like your first problem is storage: no matter how nice We had faithfully restored historic details inside the home, and 
the weather is, you won't want to spend time on your back porch if we carried some of these details to the back porch to make it feel 
coolers, gardening equipment, and recycling are cluttering the more like an exterior room. The coffered ceiling is a take-off from 
space. The second issue is comfort: how can you be outside but the kitchen, and the Chippendale railing is a throwback to the time 
still feel as comfortable as you do inside? when the house was built. As a finishing touch, the client chose 

When we renovated a turn-of-the-century row house in Capitol paint colors that continue the palette used inside. 

Hill, the client asked that we design a secure, dry storage area in I don't recommend screens for a porch like this one. Screens 
the backyard for gardening supplies. We responded by enclosing obstruct the view, collect dirt, and interrupt the porch's connection 
the area under the back porch with wood siding that matched the with the outdoors. Instead, we installed a ceiling fan, which serves 
rest of the house. We replaced the porch's wood floor with two purposes: it keeps the bugs away, and it creates a pleasant 


exterior-rated quarry tile set on durock, which created a water-tight breeze on humid Washington summer nights. 
roof for the storage area. The tile will last longer than a wooden —Panoramic Design 


deck, and it's easier to keep clean. 


Scott Wilets, AIA Scott Wilets, AIA 
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Seeking Questions for Future Issues of AIA/DC Magazine 

Is your home architecturally challenged? Ask an architect for a solution: write to Answers@Home, c/o 
the Washington Chapter/AIA, 1777 Church Street, NW, Washington, D.C., 20036. Or e-mail Hannah 
McCann, Editor, at hmccann@aiadc.com. 


Word Choice 


I, 4 2 IT 
Make Sure It’s an "Architect 
by Mary Fitch, AICP 
Executive Director, Washington Chapter/AIA 


Take a second look at that business card: does it say, “John Doe, 
Does Mr. Doe 


describe himself to you as an "architect" or an "architectural 


Architect,” or “John Doe, Architectural Services"? 


designer"? Any word other than "architect" means you're getting 
less than you deserve. 

Legally, the word "architect" may only be used to describe a 
registered architect. The signifier “RA” (Registered Architect) or 
"AIA" (architect member of the American Institute of Architects) 
after a name denotes this distinction. Unlike an architectural 
designer, an architect has successfully completed at least five years 
of study, three years of interning, and a grueling nine-part exam to 
become licensed and registered. Registration ensures that an 
architect is qualified to take responsibility for the safety of his or 
her design, not just way it looks. 

If an architect chooses to be an AIA member, they have decided 


ar’ko-tekt’) 


to further supplement their registration requirements with the 
Institutes ongoing continuing education requirements. AIA 
architects are exposed to the latest advances in building technology, 
security issues, environmentally friendly design, and more. 

What does all this mean for the homeowner? You can rest 
assured that a registered architect is trained to incorporate cost and 
function into your design. Even in a seemingly small project, there 
may be significant structural issues that should be addressed by a 
licensed professional trained in building construction. Licensed 
architects are required to know local building codes and permitting 
procedures; they can work through technical issues with authorities 
on the spot, saving time and money. 

At first, it may seem only a matter of letters, but knowing the 
difference between “designer” and “architect” can greatly affect the 
success of your project. ft 
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How to Work with 


Saturday, June 22, 2002 
10:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 
Washington Chapter/AIA, 1777 Church Street, NW 


an Architect 


V free workshop is available to the public on How to Work with an Architect. 
Award-winning architect Stephen Vanze. MA, a principal with the firm of Barnes Vanze & Associates. 
g | 
leads this workshop on Saturday, June 22nd, from 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 


The workshop will teach how to get the most out of your collaboration with an architect, address 
common misunderstandings that can lead to problems and missed opportunities, and familiarize 
participants with the various styles and practices of Washington architects. Included is an orientation to 
the Architect/Client Resource Center, a free portfolio service which provides the information needed to 
select the best architect for a particular project. 


The workshop will be held at the Washington Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
1777 Church St. NW (metro Dupont Circle, between 17th and 18th and P and Q streets). Space is 


limited. Please call 202.667.1798 or e-mail reservations@aiade.com to reserve a place. 


Renovating for Resale? 


Michael Rankin Knows 


d 


"Really usable rooms are important today," says 
Michael Rankin. Pictured here: the Tanner/Melos 
Residence by Robert M. Gurney, FAIA. 


What Homebuyers Want in Washington, D.C. 


by Hannah McCann 


Homeowners embarking on an architectural venture should 
indulge in a healthy dose of fantasy: look at magazine pictures, 
imagine views of the sunset, picture yourself serving holiday 
dinners or reading by a fireplace. After all, to get your dream 
house you've got to dream. 

But inevitably you'll also question if it’s worth it. Even if you 
plan to live in your new home for the rest of your life, the nagging 
question lingers: What about resale value? 

In the Washington area, for now, the answer is encouraging no 
matter what your plans entail. “It’s a seller's market. Because 
there's so little inventory, everything is a multiple-contract 
presentation," says Michael Rankin, of Tutt, Taylor & Rankin Real 
Estate. For 13 years, Rankin has worked in all four quadrants of 
the city, selling homes of all styles and sizes, from historic estates to 
modern condominiums. 

Despite the tight market, Rankin sees buyers turned off as often 
as they're turned on by home renovations. He offers a few tips on 
what to think about if you're starting a project with resale value as 


one consideration. 


Put Your Money Where Your Plumbing ls 


It’s tried and true: dollar for dollar, a homeowner finds the most 
Rankin 


has noticed a few specific selling points of the better kitchens and 


resale value in improving a kitchen or bathroom. Lately 


baths. 

"I think youd be ahead of the curve to start doing softer tones 
and softer finishes. White seems to be coming back: white kitchen 
cabinets, white appliances. Everybody still wants granite 
countertops, but honed granite instead of shiny granite. Less is 
more sometimes." 

If you're choosing fini with an eye on resale, “Look at any 
architecture magazine: what's selling is what people want. Or go to 


a bunch of open houses and see what other people have done and 


what looks good." 

In the bathroom, Rankin sees a trend towards open-but-private 
spaces. "Instead of the side-by-side vanity, where you're standing 
next to your husband or wife, people want more private space. 1 
even saw a house where the vanities were face to face, with the 


mirror between. You could still hear the person but you couldnt 
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Hoachlander Davis Photography 
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In the kitchen, white cabinets and softer finishes attract buyers today. Pictured here: kitchens by Wiedemann Architects (left) and FORMA Design. 


see them.” Another selling point: put the toilet in a separate space 
off the bathroom. 

"Big bathtubs are also important," Rankin says. "People ask me, 
‘I never use the bathtub; can we just make a big double shower 
instead? The answer is no. Buyers want the bathtub. In a small 
condo, where you're restricted by space, an architect could be really 
helpful. The double-headed shower, the bathtub or Jacuzzi tub, 
the separate toilet area, and your vanities—an architect can find a 


way to get them all in the same space.’ 


Livable Rooms 


Rankin meets a lot of buyers who are willing to forego the extra 
square footage of new homes in the extended suburbs for a shorter 
commute. “It’s a quality of life issue. People are deciding to live in 
smaller spaces but more convenient locations." 

But buying a smaller space means that every inch counts. "Really 
usable rooms are important today," Rankin says. "Our parents said, 
‘Don't sit on the sofa.’ But we dont live like that anymore." 
Rankin sees buyers responding to living rooms “where you really 
can imagine crawling up on the sofa and reading a book.” 

In general, Rankin sees a trend towards “less formal space, more 


open space—even for your two-million-dollar house in 


Georgetown. P 
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New Tricks in an Old Town? 


If you look at high-end shelter magazines, you'll see homes clad in 
modernist materials like steel and concrete. But advertisements for 
the finest real estate in Washington are more likely to show elegant 
marble foyers or cherry paneling. Contrary to appearances, Rankin 
insists that modern homes are a hot commodity in Washington. 

“I think modern design does well in Washington because we 
don’t have that much of it. When someone's adventurous and does 


it—and does it well—it's refreshing. I wouldnt discourage 
anybody from doing contemporary additions to an old house, or 
opening up the back with walls of glass and steel....1 think buyers 
like it.” 

Rankin sees modern design creeping into neighborhoods that are 
enjoying a rebirth, “the whole downtown market—Logan, Shaw, 
NoMa [North of Massachusetts Avenue], U Street, just above U 
Street, Columbia Heights, even into LeDroit Park. In 
neighborhoods that seemed to be abandoned, it may be that the 
only thing left is the facade. There wasnt anything to salvage. You 
almost have a clean canvas.” 

Recently, developers in these neighborhoods have started to turn 
vacant lots into contemporary-styled loft apartment buildings. "Its 
very sexy, the idea of living in a loft,” Rankin says. "People want 


the openness, they want the light, chey want the dramatic space." 


Residence by Barnes, Vanze & Associates, Architects reflects the 
trend toward less formal, more open space. 
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The condos at Solo Piazza by Bonstra Architects are atypically modern for 
Washington. "People walk in and they're wowed," according to Rankin. 
(Interior design by Giorgio Furioso.) 


Solo Piazza is one such development at 13th and N Streets, NW, 
designed by Bonstra Architects. As the listing agent, Rankin 
watched buyers’ reactions. “It’s an atypical space for Washington. 
There are huge windows, columns coming through your apartment, 
everything on an angle—just really interesting spaces that are done 
very well. People see an ad that says, New Condominiums, 
Interesting Design.’ They walk in and they're wowed.” 

The Fixer-Upper 
SS a a ee” 

“A lot of people ask me, ‘Can | buy an old shell to fix up?" 
Rankin says. "Having done numerous renovations myself, I just 
say, “Yes, but you better be prepared.” 

Rankin encourages first-time fixer-uppers to think about 
breaking their project into several steps. “Create a master plan and 
do it over three years. Tackle the kitchen, or maybe do the 
basement apartment first, live in there, and then do upstairs. Get a 
good architect, find someone who you can communicate well with, 
and who will really guide you. That way you get to enjoy the 
transformation, and you see it taking place, but it's not 
overwhelming." 

Do you really need an architect? “If someone does their own 
work, often they aren't able to build what they were thinking—to 
take their thoughts to completion. Buyers see that. It's all the little 
things: How high should the light switch be? How does 
everything line up? Things that you don’t think about until it's too 
late. They’re little but they're quite important in the way you live 
in the space." 

" My philosophy in life is that there are experts in every field, 
and unless you are that expert, you should hire that expert to do it, 
whether it's an accountant or a lawyer or a real estate broker or an 


architect." @ 


Solo Piazza-Bussolati Associates 


Solo Piazza-Bussolati Associates 


14 QUESTIONS TO ASK YOURSELF BEFORE YOU GET STARTED 


1. Think about your current home. 
What do you like about it? 
What's missing? 

What dont you like? 


N 


How do you use your home? 
Are you there a lot? 
Do you work at home? 
Do you entertain often? 
Do you have any specialized hobbies? 
How much time do you spend in the living 
areas, bedrooms, kitchen, office, etc.? 
Do you use your yard? 
3. Why do you want a change? 
Do you need more room? 
Are children grown and moving on? 
Do you have new interests or needs? 
What do you want that you dont have 
now? 
4. How will you use your new or improved 
home? 
What functions and activities need space 


(e.g. cooking, sleeping, studying, 
playing)? 
How much space will you need for each 
function? 
5. Are there specific features, fixtures, or 
products that you want to include? 
6. What do you think the addition/ 
renovation/new home should look like? 
What should it look like inside? 
What should it look like outside? 
What are your preferred design styles? 
Do you have pictures of what you like? 
8. How much disruption can you tolerate 
during the design and construction 
process? 


m 


9. How much time do you have to be 
involved in the process? 


14 QUESTIONS TO ASK YOUR ARCHITECT 


ks What are important issues or 
challenges in this project? 


2. How will the architect determine 
what you need? 

3. What is the architects design 
philosophy? 

4. | How busy is the architect? 

5. How does the architect organize 
the design process? 

6. Whar will the architect show you along 


the way to explain the proect? Will you 
see models, drawings, or sketches? 


WHAT TO EXPECT 


The Steps Involved in Design 
and Construction 

Design and construction projects involve 
several steps. Typically, projects go through 
the following six phases, but on some 
projects these steps may be combined or 
there may be additional ones. 

Deciding What to Build 

The first stage is programming: the 
homeowner and architect discuss the 
requirements for the project (how many 
rooms, the function of the spaces, etc.), 
testing the fit between the owner's needs, 
wants, and budget. 

Rough Sketches 

The architect prepares a series of rough 
sketches, known as schematic designs, which 
show the general arrangement of rooms and 
of the site. Some architects also prepare 


7. Who from the architecture firm will 
you be dealing with directly? Is that 


the same person who will be designing 


the project? Who will be designing 
your project? 
8. How does the architect establish fees? 
9. What would the architect expect the 
fee to be for this project? 


10. What is the architects experience/track 


record with cost estimating? 


models to help visualize the project. The 
homeowner approves these sketches before 
proceeding to the next phase. 

Refining the Design 

The architect prepares more detailed 
drawings to illustrate other aspects of the 
proposed design. Floor plans show all the 
rooms in correct size and shape. Outline 


specifications are prepared, listing the major 


materials and room finishes. 

Preparation of Construction Documents 
Once the homeowner has approved the 
design, the architect prepares detailed 
drawings and specifications, which the 
contractor will use to establish actual 
construction cost and build the project. 
These drawings and specifications become 
part of the building contract. 

Hiring the Contractor 

The homeowner selects and hires the 
contractor. The architect may be willing to 


10. Do you plan to do any of the 
construction work yourself? 

11. Who will be the primary contact with 
the architect, contractor, and others 
involved in designing and building your 
project? (It is good to have one point of 
contact to prevent confusion and mixed 
messages.) 

12. How soon would you like to be settled 
into the new place? Are there rigid time 
constraints? 

13. How much can you realistically afford to 
spend on this project? (No, this is zot the 
bottom line.) 

14. What qualities are you looking for in an 
architect? (This is!) 

Once you have answered these 
questions, you will be prepared to talk with 
an architect. The more detailed 
information you give, the easier it will be 
for the architect to address your needs. 


Oem 


11. If the scope of the project changes later, 
will there be additional fees? How will 
these fees be justified? 

12. What services does the architect 
provide during construction? 

13. How disruptive will construction be? 
How long does the architect expect it 
to take to complete your project? 

14. Does the architect have a list of past 
clients that the firm has worked with? 
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make some recommendations. In many cases, 
homeowners choose from among several 
contractors they've asked to submit bids on 
the job. The architect can help you prepare 
bidding documents as well as invitations to 
bid and instructions to bidders. 
Construction Administration 

While the contractor will physically build 
the home or addition, the architect can 
assist the homeowner in making sure that 
the project is built according to the plans 
and specifications. The architect can make 
site visits to observe construction, review 
and approve the contractor's applications 
for payment, and generally keep the 
homeowner informed of the project's 
progress. The contractor is solely 
responsible for construction methods, 
techniques, schedules, and procedures. 
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These guidelines are based on those prepared by the American Institute of Architects, copyright 1992. For more information on working with 
an architect, contact the Washington Chapter/AIA’s Architect/Client Resource Center at 202.667.1798, or visit www.aiadc.com. 
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The Architect/Client Resource Center 


The Washington Chapter/AIA’s Architect/Client Resource Center is a free service that helps homeowners find the right architect for 


their project. 


The Resource Center is a library of local firms’ portfolios, which include pictures of projects and detailed histories of qualifications. 
Visitors can pick up design ideas, business cards, and general information on the architect’s role in the design and construction process. 


In addition, the Chapter staff is available to informally advise on particular needs or concerns. 

To schedule a free visit, call 202.667.1798. The Resource Center is housed at the AIA/DC Chapter House, 1777 Church Street, NW, 
Washington, D.C. Hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Thursday, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Friday. 

As of June 2002, the following Architects and Affiliates are represented in the Architect/Client Resource Center: 
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ACG Architects 
1430 Springhill Road 
McLean, VA 22102 
www.acgarchitects.com 
703.749.4545 


Adamstein & Demetriou, Inc. 
2501 M Street, Suite 501 
Washington, DC 20037 
www.AD-Architects.com 
202.333.9038 


Ahmann Architects 
4408 Beechwood Rd. 
University Park, MD 20782 
301.864.1334 


Barnes, Vanze & Associates, 
Architects 

1238 Wisconsin Ave., NW, Suite 204 
Washington, DC 20007 
ww.barnesvanze.com 


202.337.7255 


Bass Architects, Chartered 
PO. Box 435 

McLean, VA 22101 
703.525.3464 


Bloomberg Design Studio 
1545 18th Street, NW, #321 
Washington, DC 20036 
202.332.6651 


Brennan + Company Architects 
4836 Rugby Avenue 

Bethesda, MD 20814 
www.brennanarch.com 


301.654.8144 


Chatelain Architects 

918 16th Street, NW, Suite 204 
Washington, DC 20006 
www.chatelainarchitects.com 
202.822.6848 


Clarke & Associates 
1791 Crestwood Dr., NW 
Washington, DC 20011 
202.722.6552 


Cox Graae + Spack Architects 
2909 M Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20007 
www.cgsarchitects.com 
202.965.7070 


Cunningham «Quill Architects, PLLC 
1054 31st Street, NW, Suite 315 
Washington, DC 20007 
www.cunninghamquill.com 


202.337.0090 


diVISION One 

216 West Montgomery Ave. 
Rockville, MD 20850 
www.divisiononedesign.com 


301.424.1674 

E 

EYP 

1000 Potomac Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
www.eypae.com 
202.471.5000 


Fabry Associates Architects 
1777 Church Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
202.797.3601 


Frank Lohsen McCrery, Architects 
652 East Capital Street, NE 
Washington, DC 20003 
www.flmarchitects.com 


202.342.1621 


FORMA Design, Inc. 

1524 U Street, NW, Suite 200 
Washington, DC 20009 
www.FORMAonline.com 
202.265.2625 


@ 


George Gordon Architects 
1032 Wisconsin Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
www.gordonarchitects.com 
202.333.9270 


GTM Architects 
10415 Armory Ave. 
Kensington, MD 20895 
www.gtmarchitects.com 
301.942.9062 


Robert M. Gurney, FAIA 
113 S. Patrick Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703.739.3843 


fH] 
Hains Architects 
710 Woodside Parkway 


Silver Spring, MD 20910 
301.587.5570 


Hamilton Snowber Architects 
2741 Woodley Place, NW 
Washington, DC 20008 
202.332.5416 

Hillier 

1444 Eye Street, NW, Suite 1100 
Washington, DC 20005 

www. hillier.com 


202.216.0111 


Holland Lessard 

5165 MacArthur Blvd., NW 
Washington, DC 20016 
www.hollandlessard.com 


202.363.3897 


David Jameson Architect 
113 South Patrick Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
www.davidjamesonarchitect.com 
703.739.3840 


David Jones Architects 
1739 Connecticut Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20016 
www.davidjonesarchitects.com 
202.332.1200 


L 


Landis Group Architects 

6217 30th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20015 
www.landisconstructioncorporation.com 


202.362.4236 


Richard Leggin Architect, PC 
6112 Oberlin Ave. 

Glen Echo, MD 20812 
301.320.0107 

Mancini Duffy 

1627 K Street, NW, 5th Floor 
Washington, DC 20006 


www.manciniduffy.com 


202.463.2340 
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Randall Mars Architects 
6708 Old McLean Village Drive 
McLean, VA 22101 
www.randallmarsarchitects.com 


703.749.0431 


Mcinturff Architects 
4220 Leeward Place 
Bethesda, MD 20816 
www.mcinturffarchitects.com 


301.229.3705 


Muse Architects 

5630 Connecticut Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20015 
www.musearcitects.com 


202.966.6266 


Oehrlein & Associates 
1350 Conecticut Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
202.785.7336 


O'Neil & Manion Architects 
6931 Arlington Rd., Suite 306 
Bethesda, MD 20814 
301.654.7004 

& 

Quinn Evans/Architects 
1214 28th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
www.quinnevans.com 


202.298.6700 
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DW Ricks Architects + Assoc., PC 


2009 N 14th Street, Suite 703 
Arlington, VA 22201 
www.dwricksarchitects.com.com 


703.525.0156 


Rill & Decker Architects 
5019 Wilson Lane, 2nd Floor 
Bethesda, MD 20814 
www.rilldecker.com 
301.652.2484 


Rippeteau Architects, P.C. 
1530 14th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
www.riparchs.com 


202.265.0777 


Brenda Sanchez Architect 
211 Constitution Ave., NE 
Washington, DC 20002 
202.544.2644 


Schwartz & Peoples Associates 
1811 18th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20009 
202.232.5800 


Shinberg Levinas 

4733 Bethesda Ave., #550 
Bethesda, MD 20814 
www.shinberglevinas.com 


301.652.8550 


Sorg and Associates, P.C. 
2000 S Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
www.sorgandassociates.com 
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Stoiber & Associates, PC 
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Studio27 
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Washington, DC 20036 
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Studio Partnership Architects 
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Treacy & Eagleburger Architects, PC 
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Versaci Neumann & Partners 
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Washington, DC 20036 
www.versacineumann.com 
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Sharon Washburn Architect 
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Wentworth - Levine 
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The Fitch Studio 
1740 20th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 


www.thefitchstudio.com 
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Herman/Stewart Construction 
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www.herman-stewart.com 
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Hoachlander Davis Photography 
5185 MacArthur Blvd., NW, Suite 108 
Washington, DC 20016 
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Studio Snaidero DC 
300 D Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20024 
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Weidlinger Associates, Inc. 
1030 15th Street, Suite 950 
Washington, DC 20005-1503 
202.326.9070 
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Website: www.pvbrick.com 
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The home is the heart of life. An ever changing story. A 
welcome retreat where we protect, nurture and sustain 


all that is needed and loved 


Let California Closets share 25 years experience with 
you to create the finest storage solutions for all the 


areas of your home. Live the way you dream. Call today 
for a complimentary consultation in your home 


Built on a Foundation of Service 
~ since 1976 


703.573.9300 * www.calclosets.com 
2800 A Dorr Avenue, Fairfax, VA 


CALIFORNIA CLOSETS' 
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What inspires you? 


He likes cityscapes, you like rolling hills. Whatever your inspiration, as Wood-Mode design professionals 
we understand how important the feeling of your new kitchen is to you. Which is why we'll do everything 
possible to help you achieve the look you want. COWbod-Mode 


FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 


www.wood-mode.com 


VOELL CUSTOM KITCHENS, INC 
4788 Lee Highway * Arlington, VA 22207 
(703) 528-1776 Fax (703) 522-3882 


www.voellcustomkitchens.com 
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Kolbe & Kolbe 37277 East Richardson Lane * Purcellville, € Virginia 20134 


Windows and Doors www.Sa sha n d Door.net 


